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Once again the streets 
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the war. 
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BYLINES and SIDELINES 


Father McMahon is a native son of 
Chicago. He studied at St. Columban’s 
seminaries in Silver Creek, N. Y., and in 
Omaha, Nebraska, and was ordained in 
1938. In the following year he went to 
Burma to work with Monsignor Usher in 
the Bhamo Prefecture. 


When Burma was occupied by the 
Japanese, Father McMahon was taken 
Father McMahon — with the majority of the Columban mis- 
sionaries in Burma and interned in Mandalay. In his article, 
On the Road From Mandalay, Father McMahon gives a 
humorous description of some of the lighter incidences that 
brightened the nerve-wracking days of internment. 


Father Hickey is a New Zealander who 
studied at St. Columban’s Seminary in 
Essendon, Australia, and was ordained at 
Dalgan Park, Ireland, in 1937. He re- 
ceived an appointment for Burma and 
was stationed at Hpunpyen, the name of 
a mission hard to pronounce, but the cen- 
ter of much missionary activity. Father 
Hickey, with the help of many kind 

Father Hickey friends in the U.S., did some building 
for his school] children and had dreams for bigger and better 
constructions when the war came and, like Father McMahon, 
he was interned. In this issue, he recounts some of his adven- 
tures in a Burmese jungle. 


Father Doyle, born in Ireland, was sent 
to Japan, shortly after his ordination. He 
arrived in Tokyo in 1934 with Father 
Joseph O’Brien, also of St. Columban’s, 
and studied the language in that city. 
Father Doyle later was assigned to the 
Sacred Heart church, one of the larger 
parishes in Tokyo. Later he was pastor 
of Kamakura, a well-known town on the 
sea-coast, not far from Yokahama. Later 
still, Father Doyle was sent to work in Korea, and it is from 
there that he sends us news about the Korean missions in his 
article, Contact in Korea. 


F liar Doyle 
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WHITE MARTYRDOM 


Condensed from the Book by the Late FATHER JOHN HENAGHAN, 
Missionary of St. Columban, Killed in Manila, P. I. 


(This book on Father Damien was published in Manila before the war. ) 





yes REMAINED as energetic as ever, although 
the disease made rapid progress, and he was no 
longer able to go on his long fatiguing journeys. He 
writes: “I am still able to stand at the Altar though 
with considerable difficulty. I do not forget any one of 
you. Do you in return pray for me and secure prayers 
for me who am being so gently drawn, day by day, to 
the tomb. And may the good God strengthen us.” 

Concerning his Mass as a leper—he regards it as a 
blessing of Providence that the fingers which held the 
chalice were not afflicted with the disease. Oh for power 
to portray the exquisite beauty of that poor bandaged 
leper hand, a worthy hand! 


IS LAST LETTER from Molokai: “I try my best 

to go on without much complaining and to accept 
in a practical way for my soul’s sake the long-foreseen 
miseries of the disease. I try to make slowly my Way 
of the Cross and hope soon to be on top of my Gol- 
gotha.” 

The other inhabitants of the island knew that 
Damien was long a-dying in their midst, but when the 
news was actually flashed abroad that he was on his 
death-bed, a cry of wailing arose in the land. The door 
of his little hut was ever open; the sweet fragrance of 
the honey-suckle was wafted towards the dying man; 
messengers came at every hour enquiring for him, show- 
ing in their sincere and halting fashion their loyal and 
enduring sympathy. 


E WOULD HAVE no tears, however, and usually 


had a joke or a cheery word for every one. His . 


visitors marveled at his unalterable patience. He who 
had been so strong, so active, so ardent, was now nailed 
to his miserable couch. How poorly off he was! He 
who had spent so much money to relieve the lepers had 
so forgotten himself that he had none of the comforts, 
scarcely even the necessities of life. Sometimes he suf- 
fered intensely, sometimes was mercifully unconscious. 

On April 3, 1889, he died, without a struggle, as if 
falling asleep; bearing upon his body honorable 
wounds, while the soul of Joseph Damien de Veuster 
rose like a lark to its God. His beautiful pure soul was 
in the presence of Him he had loved and served so 
well. The bell was tolled. A long, low wail rose along 
the cliffs. The father and friend of the lepers was dead. 


EATH, YES. But not defeat. It was a glorious, 
magnificent triumphant victory. The young lad 
of Tremoloo had walked into history, into a place 
among the great ones, and is now evermore the ex- 


emplar of noble deeds. 

He was laid to rest under the shade of the friendly 
pandanus tree which had sheltered him the first night 
he slept within the sound of the seas. ‘I would like to 
rest by the side of my church, under the stout old tree 
where I rested so many nights before I had any other 
shelter.” His request was reverently complied with. 


QO FEBRUARY 3, 1936, at the request of the Bel- 
gian government, the body of Damien was trans- 
lated to the chapel of the Fathers of the Sacred Heart, 
Louvain, Belgium. Amid the wailing and tears of the 
faithful lepers of Molokai, the body was taken from 
its grave under the shade of the pandanus tree, and 
with unheard-of acclaim, full liturgical pomp and royal 
salutes, was escorted to the waiting American steamer, 
while the Stars and Stripes dipped in homage to the 
world-hero. 

At Antwerp, the King of the Belgians met the solemn 
cortége in company with the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Malines, In Belgium he will receive honors which the 
poor lepers of Molokai may not bestow . . . but his glory 
will ever be that he achieved white martyrdom in 
Molokai. 


EARLESS, serene, undaunted, he stands out an ex- 

ample. True, we cannot all be Damiens. But per- 
haps it will be profitable to measure ourselves with the 
man, to feel how puny we are in our ordered, selfish 
ways, and resolve that in our own sphere, wherever we 
are, his burning example will help us play the man and 
act well our part. 

In times of stress, let us remember Damien as he was 
on that first night on the island of Molokai when he 
made his first great sacrifice. Let us remind ourselves 
again and yet again that the high romance and sweep- 
ing adventure of life lies not alone on strange moun- 
tains nor on uncharted seas, nor on the palm-girdled 
isles of the Pacific—is most often to be found in the faces 
and hearts of unheralded pilgrims who meet up with 
us on our plodding way. 


L ET US REMEMBER that the same moon that lights 

up the roadways of our cherished homeland tonight 
will shine over the whitewashed leper huts in numerous 
leper colonies to light up the pathway of the conse- 
crated Sisters and Brothers and priests passing like 
ministering angels up and down that land of pain. 
These tread in the footprints of Damien and help 
smooth the pillows of this dying race of men. 


Tue Enp 
ffar East 
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through the war safely. 





By Reu. te yee D. McMahon 


From Internment in Mandalay, Columban Missionaries 
Return to Their Burmese Missions. 


HANKS BE TO GOD and His Blessed Mother! 

That is the sentiment uppermost in my mind and 
heart. We have much for which to be grateful. With 
the exception of Father Thomas J. Murphy, who was 
killed by an exploding Japanese shell on the day of 
our liberation in Mandalay, all of us have come 
Already, Monsignor Usher 
and the majority of the priests are back at work in the 
mission field. 

We did not have too bad a time during our intern- 
ment. Naturally, good food was difficult to obtain, and 
as a result we are a little on the thin side. Although 
we were not ill-treated, still there was always a certain 
amount of worry and anxiety. as to the future. How- 
ever, we had our consolations. Except when traveling, 
we had the happiness of offering the Holy Sacrifice 


of the Mass daily. Then during our stay at the Leper 


Asylum in Mandalay, we had one of the Blessed 
Sacrament daily from 6 a.m. to 4 p.m. 


“WATCH” WITHOUT WORKS 


Of all my losses, I felt the loss of my pyx the most 
keenly. It was on a table in my room when the Japa- 
nese first reached our house. A soldier picked it up, 
admired it and decided to take it. I was not in the 
house at the time, but Monsignor Usher and Fathers 
Way and Dowling had some bad moments due to it. 


The soldier thought it was a watch, and he was de- 
termined to have the works, which he thought were 
hidden elsewhere in the house. The priests, having 
no other medium of expression than the sign language, 
tried by every means to convince him that it was not 
a watch but a religious object. He remained skeptical, 
and in a few choice gestures of his own, he indicated 
what was likely to happen to Monsignor and Fathers 
Way and Dowling unless the essential inner works 


were produced and quickly. 


‘The debate went on, and after some time, the soldier 
in no happy frame of mind, stormed out of the house. 
When he reached the gate and seemed to be on his 
way, the three began to breathe easier. But the end 
was not yet. Suddenly he retraced his steps, re-entered — 
the house and the fun started all over again. It seems 
funny now, but it wasn’t very humorous at the time. 
Eventually, after a room-to-room search of the house, 
the soldier went off, still muttering with anger at not 
being able to acquire his watch. So perished my pyx! 


N NORMAL TIMES, St. Columban’s missionaries 
are scattered in the Bhamo-Myitkyina area and, 
save for a few days after the annual retreat, we are 
never together in the same place at the same time. 
During the war, however, we had of necessity to lead 
a community life, first in Bhamo town and later in 


Mandalay. 
fFAR EAST 


It took a war to make me realize=the latent talents 
possessed by my confréres. 
prised at my own ability with a cross-cut saw. The saw 
was utilized to furnish firewood for the kitchen. Labor 
was either too scarce, or when available, too expen- 


sive; so a labor corps was organized for the purpose of 


felling and cutting up trees. 

Due to constant bombings in Mandalay and vicinity, 
there was an abundance of dead trees. But they still 
had to be chopped down and then sawed. When I 
made my bashful début at one end of the saw, I was 
prepared for criticism from some of my more ‘experi- 
enced brethren. But, no; apparently I was a “natural” 
with even stroke and superb timing. At least, that is 
what I was told. At any rate, we succeeded in obtain- 
ing enough firewood to last for the duration. 


PRISONERS’ GARDEN 


When the price of food rose utterly beyond our 
means, we went to work on a garden. I say “we,” not- 
withstanding any incredulous remarks on the part of 
my Chicago friends. I took part in transplanting, and 
when it came to watering the patches, I was as good 
as anybody. 

In addition to our garden, we had a limited supply 
of live stock, consisting of some fowl, ducks and a 
cow. Some of the priests gave most of their free time 
to look after these animals. In fact, some of the native 
Catholics, who were unable to master the pronuncia- 
tion of some very Irish names, used to refer to us 
individually as “the Father who lookszafter the hens,” 
“the Father who feeds the cow,” and similar titles. 

You can see from the description of our live stock 
that we were not nearly so badly off as our fellow- 
missionaries in other parts of the world. Of course, 
I do not mean to infer that we had eggs.in plenty and 
fried chicken every day. For a long time the few eggs 
available were reserved for the sick. After a while, 
however, the hens began to realize that there was a 
war on, and with this realization came an increase in 
output. 


IKE ALL FARMERS, we had our setbacks. Young 

chicks died at an alarming rate in spite of loving 
care. If they did survive their infancy, they stood in 
daily peril from the hawks. This was sad indeed to 
hungry men looking for an occasional egg to supple- 
ment the morning rice. In the end, we came to rely 
on ducks. In normal times, perhaps the fastidious 
diner is apt to sneer at the sight of duck eggs. But I 
must say that our duck eggs always found a ready mar- 
ket. The fact that they were larger than the eggs pro- 
duced by our hens may have been 'the reason for their 
popularity. 
UNMILKY WAY 


I made reference above to a cow. This noble beast 
deserves special mention. In Mandalay (we were there 
from November, 1942, until March, 1945) it was dif- 
ficult to obtain fresh milk, and the small quantity avail- 
able was about fifty percent water. When some of the 
priests became ill, it was: eo that the supply of 
milk be increased. 

When the milk dealer was approached on the ques- 
tion, he informed us that he was giving us as much 
as possible and he could supply more only by adding 
additional water to our daily quota of milk. Very 
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In fact, I was even str-’. 


hastily, it was made clear to the candid milkman that 


such heroic measures would not become necessary. 


After much deliberation it was decided to purchase 
a cow, so that -we could presumably have sufficient 
milk for the sick. The acquisition of a cow was a seri- 
ous undertaking, because the initial expense plus the 
subsequent upkeep would be a severe strain on our 
very limited resources. 

Eventually the cow was bought, and a fine animal 
she was. Even my inexperienced eye could see that. 
Not that I had anything to do with the selection of 
“Bossy.” I have seen cows grazing in fields, and once 
I spent a week on a farm. As a native of Chicago, I 
visited the stockyards and saw all kinds of steers. But 
I know nothing of the beast and hence was not a mem- 
ber of the board of directors who bought the cow. 

The men of experience who arranged the transfer 
of the cow from a nearby village to our compound 
carefully explained to me that milk was not yet obtain- 
able, but that it would be plentiful when “Bossy” had 
her calf.. When I asked the inevitable question as to 
the date of the happy event, my informants looked 
wise and mentioned a time in the not-too-distant _ 
future. : 


THIRSTY WAIT 


Never did a cow receive such attention. Consider- 
ing that there was a war on, her diet was such to excite 
envy among the bovine population of the neighbor- 
hood. But the days and weeks passed, and still there 
was no calf. The experts were hard put to answer 
questions from those of us who had not the happy 
privilege of spending our youth on a farm. In fact, 
the episode of the cow is one of those things which 
our experts are still unwilling to discuss. ‘The calf 
finally arrived—only after the liberation of Mandalay, 
when the milk problem was no longer serious! 





The Burmese were amused at our gardening efforts. 








A soldier pauses for a refreshing drink at Father McMahon’s mission in Myitkyina. 


S UPPER BURMA was a combat area and the 

- scene of bitter fighting, the material damage and 
losses sustained by St. Columban’s in Burma have been 
great. Five residential stations—notable Bhamo, Myit- 
kyina and Katha—have been completely wiped out; 
five other stations were thoroughly looted and dam- 
aged; nine school-chapels are in ruins. 


Obviously the losses are serious, and it will take 
some time and considerable expense before the dam- 
age can be fully repaired. However, we face the future 
with confidence, knowing that by the grace of God 
and with the prayers and help of our friends we can 
eventually rebuild and reorganize our shattered mis- 
sions. We are badly in need of vestments, missals, altar 
stones, charts and all the other requisites necessary for 
the celebration of Mass. 


In spite of the material ruin and devastation which 
lie around us, we have many reasons for thanking 
God. Our people have kept the Faith and are over- 
joyed to have the priests back among them once more. 
It is amazing how well they persevered during a time 
when they had to face all the privations and sufferings 
of modern warfare without the consolations of our 
holy religion. 

This is our compensation, which amply makes up 
for any privation or inconvenience that fell to our lot 
during the war years. It should also be an object les- 
son for Catholics in America. Oftentimes, Catholics 
at home, even good ones, are skeptical concerning the 
good faith of our converts, suspecting them of enter- 
ing the Church for unspiritual, ulterior motives and 
questioning their ultimate perseverance. 


The war was the test of our people, and they have 
come through in a manner that demands our respect 
and admiration. Out of 4,000 baptized Catholics and 
4,000 catechumens, there were few defections from the 
Faith. They are not saints. Like everyone else, they 
have their faults and failings. But under extreme ad- 
verse conditions, they kept the Faith! 


HAVE MET Gl’s here from every state in the Union. 

Everyone was impressed by the militant faith shown 
by the Catholic soldiers in their faithful attendance 
at Mass and fervent reception of the Sacraments. The 
presence of the Catholic soldier here is bound to have 
a beneficial effect in regard to our missionary work. 
Prior to the war, many of the Kachin hill tribesmen 
were under the impression that all Americans were 
Baptists. Now, after they have seen American Catholic 
soldiers faithful to their religious obligations, the 
Kachins will have to revise some of their mistaken 
opinions. 

The officers, nurses, Red Cross workers and the Gl’s 
who formerly served in the upper Burma area are 
now either home, or on their way, after doing a mag- 
nificent job. They built the Ledo road, which gives 
us easier access to territory formerly very difficult to 
reach. 

Those who have been here can appreciate the mag- 
nitude of our task and the difficulties that confront 
the missionary. They are familiar with the rugged 
terrain and dense jungle through which we must 
travel; they are now aware of the difficulties of the 
many strange languages; they realize both the incon- 
veniences of the torrid heat and the teeming monsoon; 
they know all about malaria. On the other hand, they 
have met the cheerful, kindly, hospitable people and 
know that they are worth the work and effort entailed 
in their conversion. 

We who were here when the soldiers came and who 
are staying after they have gone, are counting on them 
to remember us and our flocks. To save the souls of 
these poor people we need churches, schools, dispensa- 
ries and orphanages. An extra Hail Mary added to your 
morning and night prayers, a brief visit to our Eucha- 
ristic Lord, a special Holy Communion for the mis- 
sions—these are the things that save souls. 

St. Columban missionaries and their Kachin flocks 
will never forget the American soldier, and we hope 
that he will never forget us. 


ffar East. 
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Ruins of San Domingo Church in Manila. 


WE LAND IN MANILA 


After Twenty-three Days on Board Ship, Seven Columban 
Priests Arrive in the Philippines to Replace Priests Killed 
During War and to Assist Those Who Survived the Occupation 
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E HAVE BEEN in Manila for 

two days now, and I have finally 
found a few minutes of quiet and a 
piece of paper to tell of my first 
impressions. 

We came over on the S. S. Dona 
Nati, a eee boat, which received 
a bit of publicity during the war, as 
it ran the Japanese blockade from 
Luzon to Australia. There were 
twenty-nine passengers—seven Co- 
lumbans, three Protestant ministers, 
six oil men, a Swiss. Consul, a 
Deutche Handelsbanke president 
and the rest salesmen and engineers. 

We stopped only once—at ‘Tinian, 
for medical attention for a sick sail- 
or, and for repairs. Our rooms were 
a trifle crowded; we slept in three- 





U.S. Army brings relief goods to ruined Manila, seen across Pasig river. 


tiered army bunks in the cabins. 


Most of us slept on the decks, as the 
weather was a little on the warm 
side. Of course, sleeping on deck had 
its drawbacks, as we had to duck a 
heavy dew every morning, or a two 
minute drizzle. 

_ Altogether we were twenty-three 
_days on the water. We landed at 
Batangas, about seventy miles from 
here. We were not allowed to come 
into Manila because the harbor is 
jammed already with all kinds of 
heavy boats, most of them based here 
in preparation for the Japanese inva- 
sion. We were furnished transpor- 
tation by the War Shipping Admin- 
istration from Batangas to Manila; 
otherwise we would be sitting down 
there on the docks yet. 


ARRIV AL 


We were landed by Army L.C.M.’s 
from the boat. We spent six hours 
or so on the beach waiting for trucks 
and getting them loaded. We left 
Batangas around four o’clock and 
rode in open Army trucks into Ma- 
nila, arriving about half-past seven 
at the W.S.A. warehouse where we 
were dumped out. 

Incidentally, Batangas was the first 
example we saw of a bombed-out 
city, and it wasn’t a very pretty or 
encouraging sight. Some of us visited 
the city and had a look at the Cathe- 
dral. It was missing one wall and 
all of its windows. It is being re- 
paired and is still in use. The rest 
of the town is just a pile of rubble 
with roads cleared through by the 
Army; trucks and vehicles going 
north and south out of the harbor 
raise so much dust that you could 
cut it with a knife. 


The people are living along the 
roads and in the rubble, mostly in 
lean-to huts made out of bamboo 
mats with a piece of canvas or tin 
for a roof. They get their living by 
fishing, eating bananas, which seem 
to grow everywhere. 

Coming up from Batangas, the 
next day we passed through several 
other towns that had also been lev- 
eled. Lipa was one of them. Church 
loss everywhere is very heavy. 


E CAME into Manila from the 

south—along the harbor and 
Nichols Field. We didn’t see much 
of the damage until we were near the 
heart of the city. For one thing, it 
was dark and very dusty on the 
roads, and for another, the military 
installations, camps and supply de- 
pots all along the road either hid the 
damage or covered it over. 

The closer we came to the cente1 
of the city, the worse the destruction 
was. Apartment buildings, schools, 
churches, government buildings are 
all just burned-out shells, leaning at 
crazy angles, without roofs or win- 
dows and falling apart. The roads 
have been cleared for at least one- 
way traffic and the bridges have been 
temporarily repaired, but that seems 
to be all. I haven’t been in the out- 
skirts, but I know that I haven’t seen 
one building in this section that 
hasn’t been damaged to some extent 
by shelling and machine gun bullets. 

On our arrival in Manila, we were 
dumped out at a _newly-erected 
warehouse near the Santa Cruz 
bridge, but, of course, we didn’t 
know where we were. Our baggage 
was to come there, as we hadn’t 
passed customs yet. We were about 


the first civilians to enter from the 
States, and so there was some delay. 

The Dutch banker offered to let 
us sleep on the floor of his bank, 
where he himself was going to sleep, 
because we couldn’t reach anyone at 
that hour by telephone, and there is 
no civilian transportation here to 
speak of. We were tired and hungry 
enough to sleep anywhere. 


COLUMBAN CHAPLAIN 


‘Two of us set out down the street 
to a Catholic Community Center, set 
up for soldiers, and conducted by 
the Jesuits. ‘Through them we man- 
aged to locate Father John Daly, one 
of our Columban Army chaplains, 
who is stationed at a hospital near 
here. We finally got in touch with 
him, and he came around to see us 
in an army ambulance car. It sure 
was good to see a fellow-Columban 
so far from home. 

Father Daly brought us out to 
Malate parish where we met Father 
Gerald Cogan, the pastor. He sent 
five of us over to the Redemptorist 
House about three miles away, as he 
had made arrangements for our stay 
there. Two stayed at Malate. 

Malate is in ruins. The church is 
ninety per cent destroyed—no roof, 
no windows, and the walls shell- 
pocked. The Army had set up a dis- 
pensary in the school, which is par- 
tially destroyed, too. What was the 
grade school is now the church and 
rectory combined—there is one room 
which serves as bedroom, parlor, din- 
ing room and office for three priests! 

Everyone here is well—that is some- 
thing. There is a big job to be done, 
so remember us often in your pray- 
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By Rev. Lawrence Hichey 


Adventures of a Columban Missionary 
in Burma’s Jungles 


ee IS THE story of Gam .. . a friend, big in 
body, big in mind and big in heart, whom I found 
in the wild jungle wastes of north Burma, not far from 
the town of Myitkyina. 

The manner of our first meeting was strange, almost 
fantastic, and was prefaced by a series of events just as 
peculiar. 

In our Burmese town, we had a small school that 
could accommodate fifty or more students. One day, in 
my absence, a party of native Kachins came down from 
the north, from one of the small mysterious villages, 
hidden away Shangri-la fashion, in the dense jungle 
growth. These people had heard about the school and 
about the Church and wanted me to come and visit 
them. As I said, I was away at the time, and for some 
strange reason my teacher forgot to ask their names or 
the name of their village. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


None of us had been up north; so neither my 
catechist or my teacher had any idea of the roads, trails 
or location of the villages, but nevertheless one morn- 
ing we set off to find the mysterious visitors who had 
come looking for a priest. 

We had three pack-ponies to carry the Mass-kit, 
bedding, kettles and the usual paraphernalia necessary 
for such a trip. As an after-thought, we took along our 
smal] battery radio to attract the people wherever we 
might stop. 

We halted for the midday meal at the town of 
Nahlone, and one of the inhabitants told us that there 
was a Catholic in a village about five miles away who 
would act as our guide. We thanked him for the in 
formation and soon arrived at the village and began to 
look for our prospective guide, I asked one of the first 
people I met where I could find him. He answered: 

“He’s away just now.” 
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“When will he be back?” I asked. 

“I don’t know. He went to Myitkyina about ten years 
ago, and I don’t know when he’s coming back.” 

Fine! There wasn’t much point in waiting for his 
return, but it was already dark and we could travel 
no farther, so we accepted an invitation to spend the 
night in the village. While one of the boys attended 
tothe ponies, another was getting things ready for 
supper, I suggested to my catechist that it would be a 
good idea to set up the radio before it got too dark. 

He told one of the boys to get a long bamboo pole 
for the aerial, and dug a hole in the ground for it. 
These people had never seen a radio before, and when 
the set was taken out of its box, there were many 
“Oh’s” and “Ah’s” and lots of questions, but I’m sure 
many of the answers would not be found in any radio 
manual. 


E RAN into a snag when we tried to bring the 
radio into the house. The wife of the household 
wasn’t at all sure what the reaction of the rats (spirits) _ 
would be to this machine, and was afraid of running 
the risk of offending them. Explanations that the set 
was absolutely harmless were just a waste of breath. 





Soldiers walk the road that leads to St. Columban’s Missions in Burma. 


The only concession she would make was to allow us 
to put it on the verandah, outside the house. 


RADIO IN THE JUNGLE 

This we did, and within a few minutes the whole 
village had assembled, young and old, and was sitting 
in perfect enthrallment, as music and songs filled the 
soft night air. They were quite willing to postpone 
their dinner for several hours, but when our cook had 
our dinner ready, we called a temporary halt for re- 
freshments, and the people scattered for their own 
dinners. 

They were all back in no time at all, long before we 
had finished. There was nothing to do but turn the 
radio on again, and we entertained them for about 
half an hour and then turned the radio off. 

Our catechist got up and told them that we were de- 
lighted to be with them, and only too pleased to be 
able to entertain them, but that we had come for an- 
other reason also. He then went on to tell them about 
the Church, and then about the school, inviting all the 
children to attend. Among the attractions of our school, 
he listed the following: the children may come up to 
the priest’s room every night to listen to the radio, the 
boys may play football every day, students will get 
meat and potatoes for their dinner every fifth day, and 
clothes might be bought cheaply through the priest. 

He was.a good salesman, Almost immediately most 
of the children wanted to start that night for the school. 
It was then 10 p.m.! We had difficulty in making them 
content to wait until our return. And so the first day 
of the journey that was to lead us to the great Gam 
came to an end. 


ARLY NEXT MORNING we were on the road, in 
search of the phantom village. The day turned out 
to be a tough one; the sun was hotter than a rivet fired 
to a white heat, and there was little or no shade along 
the winding road. Suddenly, almost out of nowhere, a 
small path appeared that twisted its way into the 
tangled jungle. ‘The dense undergrowth was doing its 
best to reclaim the path, and the boys had to cut back 
the jungle to make passage for the ponies. 
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We pushed our way through the matted shrubbery 
and the entwined creepers for about 200 yards, when 
the jungle growth ended in a clearing. Right ahead 
was a house, and right in front of it was a woman 
pounding rice. As we approached, she stopped, looked 
at us strangely and then called to someone within the 
house. And then we saw him, a huge towering man, 
well over six feet, as broad as an oak tree, with steel 
grey hair cropped around his go tanned face., 


GAM THE GRACIOUS 

He must have been close to sixty, but seemed to 
possess an amazing heartiness. His eyes lit up with 
pleasure when he saw us, and a smile wrinkled his 
swarthy countenance. You would have thought that 
he was welcoming friends whom he had not seen for 
many months. He took our hands and shook them 
warmly, and told us that his name was Gam, Zinghung 
Gam. He told me to take a seat on the verandah, while 
the boys were told where to put our gear. He thought 
I might be a government official, but was no less genial 
when I explained to him that I was a Catholic priest. 

Two chickens were prepared for our dinner, which 
after the long tedious walk of the day was most enjoy- 
able. After dinner, we sat around the fire, and Gam 
told us something of his life’s story. He could speak 
Chinese, Burmese, Shan and some English. He pro- 
duced his paybook and other papers to show us that 
he had once been an interpreter for government officials _ 
and was also a surveyor in the making of the roads in 
north Burma. 

Through his contact with white men and through 
discussions he had become convinced that worshipping 
idols was not the true religion and he became a Chris- 
tian, a Baptist. He was so influential that he induced 
many of his friends to do likewise, and it was actually 
said that nearly all who became Baptists in that whole 
district did so on his account. 


E WAS A MAN who liked to talk; consequently 


there were many discussions on religion during 
the days we spent with him. We told him of the pur- 
pose of our visit, how we started out originally to find 
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the village that wanted a priest. He was more than 
interested and gave us detailed information as to the 
size and location of the various villages. ‘Then he added 
that if we stayed at his home, he would call together 
the chiefs of the villages so that we could meet them. 

As well, he stated that he wanted to accompany us to 
some villages, so that he might introduce us to his 
friends. He made all these offers on the first night we 
spent with him; it was truly remarkable when we con- 
sider that he had never met us before and that he was 
a member of a sect which in Burma is unsympathetic 
towards Catholics. 

We gratefully accepted his proposals, and later had a 
most friendly meeting with the chiefs. As a result they 
wanted to open a school in that district and promised 
that they would help to build and maintain it. When 
they had left, the question of religion again came up 
for discussion. We put before our friend Gam the usual 
arguments showing that there can be only one true 
religion, and that the Catholic religion was it. I 
pointed out that his Church gravely erred in their atti- 
tude about the Blessed Virgin, and that a Church which 
slandered the Mother of God could not be pleasing to 
the Son of God. 

Gam agreed and remarked: ‘Where the Son is, there 
must be the Mother also.” 

Too soon the time for our departure came, and just 
previous to it I was taking a little walk, turning mat- 
ters over in my mind. From the tone of Gam’s re- 
marks I felt that he should be one of us, and decided 
that I would tell him that he should give the matter 
serious thought. I came back to the house, planning 
to call him aside and speak to him. As I neared the 








» faces of the Burmese were filled with delight and incredulity when 


they first heard a radio. 
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door, my catechist got up from his place at the fire, and 
asked me if I were ready to take down the names. 

“What names?” I asked. 

“Gam, his household and the members of two other 
houses would like to enter the Church!” my catechist 
answered. : 

I could not find words to express how glad I was, 
and explained that I would be only too happy to accept 
their names for instruction. Immediately we blessed the 
house and sang hymns in the Kachin language. After- 
wards we spoke a few words of welcome and congratu- 
lations. We told them that they had warmly welcomed 
us to their home and now we welcomed them warmly 
into the household of the true Faith. 


SHOWED GAM the catcheism and told him which 
prayers to say when the people gathered together. 
Then when everything was ready, we set out on our 
journey, guided by our first convert. On that trip we 
made converts in about a dozen homes, including two 
chiefs and one government official, and then returned 
to Gam’s home. There was a wonderful joy among 
these converts, all were very enthusiastic, and some had 
stories to tell of the antagonism that had been aroused 
by our visit and their proposed entry into the Church. 
Gam, the magnificent strategist who arranged all this, 
was perhaps the happiest of all. Before I left, I invited 
our new catechumens to come to our town for the feast 
of Christmas. It meant a three-days’ walk for most of 
them, and it was a pleasure to see how many did come. 
They brought gifts for me: bananas, eggs, chickens and 
the like, but the biggest and grandest gift of all came 
from our good friend, Gam. 


GAM THE APOSTLE 


He introduced me to several people whom I had 
never met before, but who were already studying their 
catechism. Gam had gone to some of the villages which 
we had not been able to visit, told the people about 
the Church, said prayers in the homes of those who 
wished to enter the Church, and promised that the 
priest himself would come and visit them. 

They saw a priest for the first time when they came 
to our town for Christmas, and they said that they 
hoped I would be able to come and stay with them real 
soon. I never did. The war and internment inter- 
rupted my delightful experiences with these people. 

Shortly before that, however, I was called away one 
day on an urgent sick call, and arrived back late at. 
night, soaking wet from a heavy tropical rain. My 
teacher handed me a letter, which I quickly tore open 
and read. It contained sad news. Gam’s wife had 
written to tell me of the unexpected death of her. fine 
husband, and asked that I come up and bless the grave. 

I immediately told some of the school boys to be 
ready to leave early in the morning, and at the first rays 
of dawn we began the twenty-mile walk to the home of 
our deceased friend. It was a sad meeting with his wife, 
but she bore her loss well. We waited until all his 
friends had arrived and then blessed. his grave. -I met 
again many of the catechumens who had been intro- 
duced to the Church by Gam himself. 

He was a real lay-missionary, and it was good to have 
his converts praying at his grave. May his great soul 
rest in peace. 
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ee WERE six fighters in Manila... 

they died in Manila, and their passing 
was as if a mighty host had dropped from 
the fighting ranks. For their fighting was 
against cold and hunger and fear. 

The bivouac of this little army was 
Malate Church and School. Where they 
once stood are now little heaps of rubble 
and gaunt, pitted walls, but what they 
stood for is a shining hope in darkness. 
These six were priests of St. Columban’s 
Foreign Mission Society: Fathers Henaghan, 
Kelly, Fallon, Lalor, Monaghan and Doug- 
las. 

In the grim December days of 1941, when 
the bombs fell on Manila, the people were 
deeply afraid. When the weary and dis- 
heartened soldiers stopped in the hastily 
opened canteens. some of the priests would 
be there to drink coffee with them. Some- 
thing of the selfless courage of those holy 
men flowed to .the soldiers and to the 
frightened civilian populace. 

Then food became scarce. The people 
around Malate were cold and hungry. 
There were sick and wounded to care for. 
No task was too little or too great for these 
men to undertake With them was a young 
Irishman, Jack Sullivan. When the bombs 
left dead and wounded in the wreckage, 
these priests left. no call unanswered. 
Malate was the storehouse for supplies that 
saved many lives. 

_ These priests did not have to die in 
Manila. Again and again they were warned 
to go into Santo Tomas and be interned for 
safety. But the people, afraid that their 
only help and comfort would be taken from 
them, came asking for help, and the priests 
refused to go to safety. Yamashita himself 
tried to compel them to go inside the prison 
walls, but they refused again. These men 
never stopped to ask what any man’s faith 
was, or if he had any; they gave him the 

help he needed. 






The first to give his life was Father — 
Douglas, in 1943. The Japanese captured 
him outside Manila and beat him past be 
lieving. The last anyone saw of him was_ 
on a road, nearly blind, staggering from ~ 
wounds. 

In February, 1945, when the Japanese | 2 
evacuated Manila, they destroyed and ~ 
slaughtered all in their path, It was at this ~ 
time that four others met their death. | 
Fathers Henaghan, Monaghan and Fallon, 
with Jack Sullivan were taken and killed. 
Father Kelly, it would seem, was killed at — 
a different place. ‘ 

In the terrible carnage of destruction, ’ 
Father Lalor took care of the wounded. — 
Frantically he moved the dead and dying ~ 
from the street, and was doing that when — 
he was killed by an exploding shell. i 

Margaret Utinsky and Mamie L. Mitzen * 
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Y SINCERE condolences at the great — 
loss sustained through the sad but — 
glorious deaths of Fathers Henaghan, Kelly, — 
Fallon and Monaghan. May God grant — 
their souls eternal rest for their unsparing 
and unselfish service in His Holy cause. To 
me the deaths, especially of Fathers Johnny 
and Pat, are a personal loss. I knew them 
well and what splendid characters they 
were. 
They were such different types—Father 
Johnny, quiet, scholarly, dignified, with his 
deep sense of humor... and Father Pat, a 
friend of everyone, and everyone his friend, 
with his abounding humility, goodness and 
great sense of humor, which enabled him 
to meet the most difficult situations with a — 
smile. 
‘They were the complement of each other, 
and both true servants of God, real men, 
and the finest types of priests that one could 
wish to meet. The younger men I didn’t 
know quite so well—Father Fallon, full of 
nervous energy and anxious to start his 










work in a broken-down parish. Father Joe, 


showing great promise in his new Job as 
American parish priest, and getting ’em all 
married, as they should be. May God rest 


their gallant souls. 


A Layman in Ireland, formerly of Manila 


RS. MERRIAM and I were interned 

in Remedios Hospital for six months. 

Father Kelly and Father Lalor were in con- 
stant attendance there and helped all. 

I remember Father Kelly especially well. 

He often came to our shanty to see if we 


_ needed anything. When I told him that I 


was fond of history and biography, he 


loaned me books from his own library. 


These two Fathers, with the others, did 
much to make life easier. It is with personal 
sorrow that I learn of their deaths. ‘There 
is so much in Manila for men like them to 
do. 

Bert E. Merriam, Morrisville, Vt. 


HE MALATE CHURCH was our 
parish church in Manila, and Father 
Kelly was a close friend as well as pastor. I 
grieve, as you do, for the tragic end of such 
a fine understanding Pua ely he died 
the death of a martyr. 
Kathryn Gonzalez, New York City 


ATHER KELLY and Father Lalor 

were very good friends of ours. I was 
present at the death of Father Lalor and 
Jack Sullivan at Malate Hospital. I was 
talking to Father Lalor, when he dropped 
at my feet after being hit by a shell. Short- 
ly. after, Jack Sullivan was hit while help- 
ing the wounded. 

Father Kelly came to see me on February 
8, and told me that he was praying for the 
safety of my husband who was taken by the 
Japanese. He mentioned that Miss Pacita 
del Rosario had saved his life, when he and 


_ Father Lalor and Jack Sullivan were in 


Fort Santiago and sentenced to death. He 
thought that she might be able to save my 
husband, Carl Hess, but he was never heard 
of again. 

_ Father Kelly christened my son, and 
Father Monaghan christened my daughter. 
The Fathers of Malate Church helped to 
get food and medicine into the internment 
camps and to our boys hiding in the moun- 
tains. Mrs. Anna Hess, Oakland, Calif. 


I FIRST MET Father Kelly at St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Hospital, where I was serving 


_as assistant chaplain. This was in 1942, and 


I saw him there constantly ministering his 
cheer and consolation to sick internees, as 
well as to his own Filipino parishioners. 
At that time he was also engaged in work 
at Santo Tomas camp as well. 

During 1943 and up to July, 1944, I saw 
Father Kelly almost every day. He had lost 
considerable weight, and his cassock hung 
loosely on a body that moved slower, but 
with undiminished spirit. 

On July 7, 1944, most of the foreign mis- 
sionaries in Manila were arrested. Father 
Kelly was picked up as well, but insisted 
on his neutral status, and talked himself 
out of internment. For this he paid with 
his life, but I am sure he would have chosen 
to stay at his church even had he known 
the price. He would not leave his people, 
and they needed him badly during the 
critical period from August, 1944, to 
February, 1945. 

Rev. Henri B. Pickens, Hyattsville, Md. 


fee KELLY was loved by everyone 
who knew him and there is no doubt in 
my mind but that he and his associates did 
an immense amount of work, both spirit- 
ually and temporally, during the Japanese 
occupation of Manila, and he and his as- 
sociates died for their principles. 

J. M. Flanagan, Michigan City, Ind. 
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Father James 
O’Grady, recently 
ordained in Bos- 
ton by Arch- 
bishop Cushing, 
is seen here at St. 
Columban’s Sem- 
inary, Milton, 
Mass., being con- 
gratulated by his 
nephew, Francis 
Constable. Father 
O’Grady is look- 
ing forward to 
the day when he 
will be able to 
teach other little 
boys, Chinese 
boys, about the 
true Faith. 








BRISTOL BREEZES 


What a difference snow can make! 
Before the snows came, we were very 
staid and dignified seminarians in 
our cassocks and Roman _ collars. 
Then early in December, we had our 
first snowfall, and our self-conscious 
dignity was cast to the winds as we 
donned old clothes and raced down 
the hills on our sleds, with Shamrock, 
our faithful Irish setter, chasing after 
us. 

There’s many a spill in the soft, 
wet snow, and no one seems to enjoy 
it more than Shamrock. 

The semester, which we have just 
finished, was climaxed by the Feast 
of the Nativity and the Christmas 
holidays. To all our friends in Rhode 
Island and elsewhere, we extend the 
seasons greetings and best wishes for 
a happy and holy New Year. 

For all of us it was our first Christ- 
mas away from home. Naturally, you 
wouldn’t blame us if we got a little 
bit homesick. Only we didn’t have 
time for that. It’s amazing the 
amount of work and _ preparation 
that is necessary for a proper cele- 


bration of Christmas. The Crib had 
to be set up; the Christmas tree had 
to be decorated, and we hung holly 
wreathes on the doors as most ap- 
petizing odors floated up from the 
kitchen. 

It was one of the happiest Christ- 
mases we have ever had. Even Sham- 
rock caught the spirit of good will 
and didn’t chase a single rabbit. 





KRenuiescant in Pare 


Please pray for the repose of the souls of: 
Most Rev. Joseph J. Crimont, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. J. Burke, Rev. Francis Ruhmann, 
Reverend Mother Mary Guerin, 

Captain Elkin L. Franklin, Lt. Edward 
C. Immer, Vernon Klenk, Charles Lan- 
phier, 

who have given their lives in the serv- 

ice of their couniry. 


Katherine McHale, Catherine Mullen, 
Margaret O’Sullivan, Annie Page, Margaret 
A. Doolan, Mary Belford, Josephine Pucci, 
Teresa Vicha, Frances Carey, Terry Conter, 
Mary F. Weeney, Sophie Krzyzowski, Emma 
B. Sweeney, Mary E. Doyle, Sarah Folliard, 

and all the deceased members and bene- 

factors of St. Columban’s Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. 
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CHINA WAR TOLL 
By Reu. John Cunningham 
After Years of Silence, News Comes from Hanyang 
Telling of Devastation Caused by the War 


I". HAS BEEN some time now since we have heard from the 
States. Since then there have been many changes here, but you 
will be glad to know that Bishop Galvin and the priests in the 
Hanyang Vicariate are alive and well. 


We have come through the war with comparatively little trouble, 
at least as regards material damage. The house in which I was 
living in in Hankow was completely destroyed by incendiary bombs 
on January 14 of this year, but luckily I was not in the house at the 
time and so live to tell the tale. 


In Hanyang city itself, there were only two bombings in the 
summer of 1943. Although the bombs fell quite close to the 
Bishop’s house, none of the personnel was injured, and the prop- 
erty damage was negligible. As a result Hanyang, materially at 
least, is as it was before the war began. 


HAVOC IN HANKOW 


Across the river, Hankow has fared very badly. Half the city, and 
by far the better half, comprising most of the Concession areas, has 
been destroyed. The Catholic missions here have fared badly also. 
Bishop Massi and a Chinese priest, Father Liao, were killed on the 
night of December 10, 1944, the same night on which the Italian 
Superioress of the Catholic Mission Hospital and three other Italian 
Sisters in the same hospital were killed in an air raid. 


The Cathedral, the priests’ house and the Catholic Mission Hos- 
pital were badly wrecked that night. Father Frank Murray had 
just left the hospital that very day for Shanghai. On December 18, 
there was a very serious daylight raid when the whole ex-German 
and Japanese Concessions, with the exception of four or five houses, 
were bombed out of existence. 


On that day, the International Hospital, conducted by the Fran- 
ciscan Sisters of Mary, and the French Municipal School, run by 
the French Marist Brothers, were also wiped out. The Sisters in 
the hospital lost all of their personal belongings. Much of the 
property destroyed that day belonged to the Catholic missions here 
and to other Catholic missions in Central China. The material 
losses are incalculable! 


On the same day on which the house in which I was living was 
destroyed, the whole Canossian Institute, including two large 
schools and orphanage, and the Sisters’ house were destroyed. ‘The 
remainder of the Catholic Mission Hospital with all its equip- 
ment, and also the Spanish Augustinian Procuration were also ob- 
literated. Altogether the losses were colossal. 


Hankow, which was rightly known as the “Chicago of China,” is 
a ruined city. It may revive, but the prospects at present are slight. 


Throughout the Hanyang Vicariate, the material losses are not so 
extensive, but all of our American and Australian priests and Sisters 
were sent to Shanghai by the Japanese. Besides, ten Irish priests 
were sent to Hankow on the accusation that they were British. They 
were not allowed to return to their mission stations, some of which 
were rifled in their absence, for more than two years. 
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Bishop Galvin, Cae with Bishop Massi of 
Hankow, killed in air-raid, and Bishop Cheng 
of Puchi. This picture was taken at Bishop 
Galvin’s consecration in 1927. 





The “Chicago of China.” Hankow city as it 
looked before it was destroyed by air-raids. 
Half of Hankow, the better tell: has been 
comnlctely ares out. 





The ex-German concession in Hankow which 
was leveled to the ground in a daylight air-raid. 
(Below) Canossian Sisters are seen here with 


their charges in the orphanage in Hankow. The 
whole Canossian Institute was destroyed. 








667 T’S A DOG,” young Father 
Reardon said. 

“Looks like a cat to me,” Father 
Martin said. 

“Who ever saw a cat with ears like 
that?” said Father Reardon. He held 
out the pink plush animal to the 
rectory tiger cat. ““What do you say, 
Mittens?” 

Mittens gave it a scornful look and 
stalked haughtily from the room. 

“T like this better,’ Father Rear- 
don said, picking up the other toy. 
“Look, it quacks like a real duck 
when you pull it along the floor.” 

He turned to the housekeeper who 
stood watching a little disapprov- 
ingly. 

“Did you say they were prizes for 
the Knights of Columbus Bazaar, 
Mrs, Ryan?’ 

“For the Baby Carriage Parade 
they’re having Saturday afternoon. 
Mrs. Killian thought of it. The car- 
riages are to be all decorated and 
the babies dressed in their best. The 
boy couldn’t get into the school hall, 
of course, so he left them here.” 

“I suppose now that the war is 
over,’ Father Martin said, ‘‘the 
Knights will be able to rebuild their 
burned-out hall and won’t be hiring 
ours anymore.” 

“I wish they weren’t hiring it this 
year,” Mrs. Ryan said. “Now that 
Father Donovan thinks he has old 
Jeremiah Jordan just about con- 
vinced St. Agnes’ should get the 
conscience fund this year. Mr. Jor- 
dan is the touchiest man I ever heard 
Of. 

“Conscience fund?” Father Rear- 
don repeated questioningly. 


Pie MARTIN explained: 
“The people of the town call the 
money that Jeremiah Jordan gives 
some worthy cause each New Year 
his ‘conscience fund,’ and rumor has 
it that he gives it to atone for sins 
committed when he was in politics 
years ago—especially since it usually 
goes for some civic benefit. But, be 
that as it may, he’s been an honest 
business man for years and we can 
certainly use. the money.” 
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“But what has this got to do with 
the Carriage Parade?” Father Rear- 
don asked. 

“His grandaughter and her baby 
are entered,’ Mrs. Ryan said. “If she 
doesn’t win, it would be just like 
him to take it out on us because the 
show was held in our hall. And I 
don’t see how she can win,” Mrs. 
Ryan said worriedly and without a 
trace of humor, “when my niece and 
her little Sally are in the contest. My 
niece is real artistic.” 

“I remember when his grandson 
was going to our school,” Father 
Martin said, ‘‘and failed to win a 
prize in the essay contest the Sisters 
held. Old Mr. Jordan drove all the 
way to the next town to attend Mass 
every Sunday for the next three 
months.” 

“Suffering sardines!” Father Rear- 
don said half aloud. 

“Well, I’ve got to get back to my 
cooking,” Mrs. Ryan said. “By the 
way, Father Reardon, did you see 
that man who owns the vacant store 
you want to rent for your junior li- 
brary?” | 

“He’s out of town and won’t be 
back until late Friday,’ Father 


Reardon answered absently. 


“If you can get them to read good 
books and magazines instead of the 
junk some of them get hold of,” Mrs. 
Ryan said, “you'll be doing a real 
good thing.” 

“Yes, I think so.” 


E SAW Father Martin watching 
him quizzically, and when they 
were alone, Father Reardon said, “I 
suppose I may as well tell you. The 
Baby Carriage Parade is not only 
being held in our hall, but I’m going 
to be one of the judges.” 

Father Martin threw up his hands. 

“I didn’t know about this Jere- 
miah Jordan business,” Father Rear- 
don protested. 

“Even so, my rash young friend, 
don’t you know there is no surer way 
to make yourself unpopular in the 
community than to be a judge in any 
kind of contest—particularly one in- 
volving babies?” 








“I didn’t think of that when Mrs. 
Killian asked me,” Father Reardon ~ 
said. “She told me she was having © 
trouble getting three judges, and she | 
had always worked so hard when St. — 
Agnes’ had a fair or a penny sale 
that I said, yes.” a 

Father Martin said jokingly: “Oh, 
those decorated carriages will all — 
look about alike. All you have to do 
is convince yourself that young Mrs. 
Conroy’s is a little better than the 
rest. Mrs. Conroy is Jeremiah Jor- 
dan’s grandaughter.” 

“Not with my conscience, Father — 
Reardon said glumly. “My ‘still, 
small voice’ has never been either 
very still or very small.” 

“There goes the Sisters’ new fur- 
nace,’ Father Martin said sadly. 

“There'll be two other judges. I. 


‘don’t see how Jeremiah Jordan or 


anyone else can hold me solely re- 
sponsible for the decision.” 

“Of course not,’ Father Martin 
said in a tone doubtlessly meant to 
be reassuring, but which somehow 
wasn’t. 


OR DID the events of the next 
two days prove any more re- 
assuring. It seemed that every cor- 
ner he turned brought him face to 
face with a mother who was so glad 
to hear that Father Reardon was to 
be a judge in the Parade because 
now she was sure of an honest de- 
cision. One and all waved aside as 
of no consequence his protest that 
he was but one of three judges. One 
contestant even hinted that winning 
would leave her in such a happy 
mood that she’d put a larger contri- 
bution into her next monthly col- 
lection envelope. 
After careful thought and a small 
debate with his conscience, Father 
Reardon called the office of Mr. 
Monroe, the owner of the small store 
he wished to rent for his library, and 
made an appointment for Saturday 
afternoon. No, he told Mr. Monroe’s 
secretary, no other time would do. It 
must be Saturday at three. 
Then he called Mrs. Killian. She 
was very much distressed when she 
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‘learned that an important appoint- 
_ment made it impossible for him to 
be one of the judges. But of course 
it was all right and she’d ‘try to get 
some one else. 

“Why don’t you ask Dr. Shannon?” 
he suggested. 

“I did,” she answered. “He said 
he was too old to start practice all 
over again in another town. But I’ll 
try again.” 


HEN HE set out—by a side 

street—to keep his appointment 
with Mr. Monroe on Saturday, some 
of the contestants were already 
wheeling their brightly decorated 
carriages toward the school. He con- 
gratulated himself on being well out 
of a bad situation. 

He was still feeling well-pleased 
with himself when he entered Mr. 
Monroe’s office down-town. Mr. 
Monroe, a big, rather handsome man 
with graying hair, greeted him cor- 
dially and waved him to a comfort- 
able leather chair. He _ listened 
_intently while Father Reardon out- 
lined his plans for a small library for 


Mr. Monroe, a big, 
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the boys and girls of the parish. 

For a moment after Father Rear- 
don had finished speaking, Mr. 
Monroe sat with his eyes on a small 
oblong blotter he was turning 
around and around in his fingers. 
Then he looked up. 

He said slowly: “Well, I’ll tell you, 
Father, I’ve had all kinds of tenants 
in that store and all of them failed. 
In my opinion, because they didn’t 
have the courage to stick it out long 
enough. And, no offense meant, 
Father, I have no way of being sure 
you wouldn’t abandon this project 
of yours in a short time, too. Mean- 
time, I’ve been trying to persuade 
Ed Peterson to move his tobacco 
shop in there, when his present lease 
runs out.” 

Before Father Reardon could offer 
further argument, Mr. Monroe rose 
and saw him politely to the door. 

“Is that your final decision?” he 
did manage to ask. 

“I’m afraid so. I’m sorry. Just to 
show there’s no hard feelings, as they 
say, won’t you let me drive you back 
to the rectory? I’m going that way.” 
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VW Father Reardon thought 
as they drove along, he’d just 
have to look for another place. Per- 
haps there was a room somewhere 
on the parish property that he and 
Father Donovan hadn’t thought of. 

“What is going on in the school 
yard?” Mr. Monroe asked when they 
stopped before the rectory. 

“A Baby Carriage Parade,” Father 
Reardon said smiling. “Just like a 
doll carriage parade—only the real 
thing. It’s such a beautiful Indian- 
Summer day, they must have decided 
to move out into the yard instead of 
having it in the first floor corridor 
of the school as they planned.” 

“This I want to see,” said Mr. 
Monroe. 

Father Reardon looked at_ his 
watch. He had a little time before 
Saturday confessions were due to 
start and went along, too. 

When he entered the yard and 
joined the watching crowd, he 
caught bits of comment. “Blind as a 
bat,” a man said. “No taste at all,” 
a woman agreed. 

Mrs. Ryan’s niece stood behind 





rather handsome man with greying hair, greeted him cordially. 
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one of the remaining three carriages 
he noticed. He didn’t recognize the 
other two mothers. 

The three judges were conferring 
earnestly, and by all appearances, 
somewhat heatedly. Dr. Shannon 
was mopping his forehead with his 

handkerchief. 


FEW SECONDS later. a red 

headed boy hurried up and 
spoke to the doctor. Dr. Shannon 
gave an incoherent explanation 
about an “emergency,” and made for 
the nearest gate. 

Mrs. Ryan’s niece was immediate- 
ly eliminated. Oh, dear, thought 
Father Reardon. We’d better stock 
up on bicarbonate. The quality of 
Mrs. Ryan’s cooking always fell off 
when she was upset. 

The two remaining judges con- 
tinued to confer. The crowd was be- 
coming impatient. 

His vote would go to the simple 
blue-and-white one if he were a 
judge, which, thank goodness, he 
wasn’t, Father Reardon thought hap- 
pily. 

At last one of the judges held up 
his hand for silence. 

“We have agreed,” he said, “that 
these two carriages so beautifully 
decorated by Mrs. O’Neil and Mrs. 
Conroy are to win the prizes, but 
we can’t agree on which is to receive 
first prize and which second, nor can 
we agree to call it a tie. Will some- 
body please volunteer to arbitrate?” 

“Father Reardon!” a_ freckled- 
faced boy yelled. And some of the 
crowd took it up. 

“No,” cried the priest in alarm. 
“Oh, nol” 

Mrs. Killian stepped forward and 


said, “Won’t you please do it, 
Father?” 

He agreed reluctantly—very reluc- 
tantly. 


Passing the youngster who had 
started the cry, he muttered: “Just 
wait until the next Sunday you don’t 
know your catechism and see what 
happens.” 

But Freckles only grinned. 


Hé JOINED the other two judges 
and looked again at the car- 
riages. He still preferred the blue 
and white one. No. 8. 

_ Not since he had stepped up to de- 
liver his first sermon had he felt like 
this, he thought. He glanced down 
at the paper handed him and saw 
that No. 8 was the entry of Mrs. 
Conroy. 
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Father James F. O’Grady 


Newly ordained for St. Colum- 


ban’s is Father James F. O’Grady - 


of Woonsocket, R. I. Father 
O’Grady was ordained to the 
priesthood by His Excellency, Most 
Reverend Richard J. Cushing in 
St. Clement’s Church, Boston, on 
December 8. 

Father O’Grady interrupted a 
pre-medical course to prepare for 
the missionary priesthood in St. 
Columban’s Seminary, Silver 
Creek, N. Y. He celebrated his 
first solemn Mass in his home par- 
ish, St. Charles in Woonsocket. 





A great wave of relief surged over 
him. He could honestly award first 
prize to Jeremiah Jordan’s grand 
daughter and not jeopardize the rich 
man’s gift to the parish. Then an- 
other thought hit him and hit him 
hard. How many people would be- 
lieve the choice to be an honest one 
and not made solely to insure the 
gift? 

He had an impulse to say he was 
ill and escape. For he had truly, he 
thought, never felt worse in his life. 
But with his implacable conscience 
there was only one thing he could 
do and he did it. 

He picked up the first prize and 
handed it to the blue-eyed angel in 
the blue and white carriage. She 
hugged it to her with an ecstatic 
gurgle. The baby in the other car- 
riage let out a loud wail of protest. 

“Aw, don’t cry,” Father Reardon 
begged. “Look what I’ve got for 
you. This nice duck that quacks 
when you pull it along the floor.” 

“Doggie. Want doggie,” the baby 
insisted, giving out with another 
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wail such as Father Reardon had 
never heard even at a mission baby 
day. 


HE LAST SHREDS of his cour- 

age left him and he fled to the 
refuge of the rectory. As he ran up 
the steps, he saw Dr. Shannon sitting 
in his car at the corner, apparently 
in no great hurry. A red-headed boy 
stood on the curb nearby tossing in 
the air something which looked sus- 
piciously like a shiny half-dollar. 

“Good heavens!” Father Martin 
cried when he met him just inside 
the rectory door. “What’s the mat- 
feren 

“I was trapped into being a judge 
after all,” Father Reardon said. “And | 
I gave first prize to Jeremiah Jor- 
dan’s grand daughter because I 
honestly thought she deserved to win. 
But I’m afraid people will say I did 
it to make sure of getting the ‘con- 
science fund.’ ” 

“But why should they?” Father 
Martin said. “No one knows we were 
promised the money, and won’t know 
we are to get it until Easter—over 
two months from now. It’s unlikely 
that anyone will suspect we even 
hoped to get it, since Jeremiah Jor- 
dan has always before given it to 
some civic fund or to a town or 
county charity.” 

Father Reardon said: “Now why 
wasn’t I smart enough to think of 
thate”’ 

“Well,” said Father Martin, gaz- 
ing wistfully at Father Reardon’s 
thick dark hair and smoothing down 
his own gray and thinning thatch, 
“we can’t all have everything.” 


[ee DOORBELL rang then and 
Father Reardon answered it. Mr. 
Monroe stood there with a broad 
grin on his face. 

“Just stopped by to tell you,” he 
said, “that any man who has the 
courage to stand up in a town like 
this and cast the deciding vote in a 
contest—any contest—has enough 
courage to see anything through as 
far as I’m concerned. 

“You can rent the store, Father. 
And there will be a check in the mail 
Monday to help get some books or 
furniture or something for your li- 
brary.” 


Father Reardon had an uneasy 
feeling that he was accepting money 
under false pretenses, but for once 
he shut his ears to the voice of his 


conscience. 
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Cardinal Spellman of New York and Chaplain Carey of New Jersey with a group that attended Mass in the Cathedral 





of Seoul on the day the surrender terms were signed. 


ONTACT 


IN KOREA 


By Rev. James Doyle 
An Account of the War Years in St. Columban’s Korean Missions 


T LAST the war is over, thanks be to God. From 

the new “Republic” in the East, where there has 

been little except red tape during the past three years, 
I hasten to give you what news there is. 

Since the U. S. troops arrived in Korea, I have been 
hearing of the Columban Fathers. A few days ago I 
had a pleasant afternoon with a Father Brodie, a Pas- 
sionist from Dunkirk, N. Y., who knows all the Silver 
Creek priests well. 

We are all in excellent health. Father Harry Gillen, 
the youngest of all, died on August 1. If we had medi- 
cine or the means of transportation, now available, he 
could have been taken to a hospital and saved. He was 
a holy priest who worked in his parish all through the 
war up to the time he was evacuated from Moppo to 
Kogendo. 

Monsignor McPolin has taken all his priests back to 
Moppo. Kogendo is a difficult problem. Half of it 
is occupied by Soviet forces and the bishop of Seoul is 
still in charge. 

Life in Korea during the war wasn’t bad. After the 
first year, the police were finally convinced that we were 
harmless and we were left alone until July of this year 
when the Japanese M. P.’s took over. They conducted 
investigations on their own and were doing so pretty 
thoroughly until the Emperor told his people they 
were beaten. ; 

Food was scarce and none too good, but a few loyal 
catholics, chief of whom was a Japanese family, helped 
us out. After our release from internment, we could 
have resumed our work, but under the usual condition 
that we preach that the Emperor was supreme. Father 
Quinlan and I spent a few hours at the provincial head- 
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quarters explaining just why we couldn’t see eye to eye 
with them on this matter; that according to our reli- 
gious books, all of which were approved by the Imperial 
Japanese Government, God alone was Supreme, Infinite, 
Eternal. ‘The spokesman for the chief of police replied 
that he understood all that perfectly well, and all we 
had to do was to preach that the Emperor was “a little 
more” Supreme, Eternal and Infinite. I just couldn’t 
remember how St. Thomas tackled that one. Anyway, 
we retired from public life for the duration. 

The Emperor’s announcement ending the war came 
as a big surprise to everyone. Up to August 15, foxholes 
were being dug in the smallest villages. The slogan 
was “If we fight to the last man, we’ll win the war!” 
Just who the second “we” refers to is a puzzle. 


WELCOME 


United States troops arrived here on September 18. 
They were given a great welcome by the natives. A big 
number of the boys are Catholic, but all, non-Catholic 
and Catholic, are very kind to us. 

The Koreans are elated at the thought of independ- 
ence and are holding their heads high. It is a bit tough 
on the Japanese. Already the Japanese population of 
this town has evacuated to Seoul, and from there they 
hope to get to Japan eventually. They are badly broken 
up over their defeat, but now that their national pride 
is squashed, I think the Church can come into her own. 

It was most unfortunate that the atomic bomb was 
dropped on Nagasaki. However, I think the bishop is 
safe as he was away in Java. The Apostolic Delegation 
was wiped out too but the Apostolic Delegate is safe. 
Father Faye, of Kobe, was buried in his church. 
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By the Sisters of Loretta 


Liberated from Internment in Shanghai, the Sisters Resume their Work 


HE LORETTO SISTERS 
weren’t cloistered by the Pope, 
but they were by the Japanese. In 
our Shanghai internment we were 
tagged and numbered and visited 
and counted every day until libera- 
tion was near. Then the Japanese 
either were too busy or couldn't 
stand the smiles on our faces, but in 
any case they ignored us. 
Internment could have been worse, 
but it was bad enough at that—es- 
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In spite of war-worn clothing, Chinese have not forgotten how to smile. 


pecially on our nerves. We got up in 
the dark and went to bed in the dark 
—dark ... dark... dark—we had 
plenty of it! So much so that we 
began to feel like cats, but without 
their knack of seeing in the dark; 
we had many spills and falls and 
bumps. 

During the night, there were 
blackouts and air-raids. Huge 
Chinese and American planes 
whizzed over us. For some reason 





they seemed to like to fly over our 
house, and, as the Japanese were 
right next door, we never knew when 
the bombs would start falling. 

The American pilots who flew 
over Shanghai during the occupation 
didn’t realize it, but someone below 
was praying very hard for them. 
When the Japanese anti-aircraft 
guns, set up on all the tall buildings 
around us, would begin to fire at the 
planes, one of the Sisters would pray 
out loud: “Dear God, keep our 
planes up there, and don’t let the 
boys get hit!” When the ack-ack 
was particularly heavy, she would 
keep repeating: ““God, keep them up! 
God, keep them up!” It would not 
be well for the fliers if they had to 
bail out and were captured. 

The Japanese themselves used 
every means they could think of, to 
get more and more planes. They 
built some out of inferior materials, 
so that they broke in two in the air, 
and it was not uncommon to see 
pieces of them snap off and come fall- 
ing to the ground. One day two five- 
gallon cans fell out of one of the 
planes and went right through the. 
roof of a Chinese house, spoiling 
some precious rice. 


Ne not many of us are 
very husky, but we managed to 
survive. We thrived on water, tea, 
sweet potatoes, corn meal, cracked 
wheat, onions and, of course, rice. 
We had rice, rice and more rice, be- 
cause the Japanese had a large 
supply on hand. We had it for 
breakfast, dinner and supper, and 
thanked God for it. 

Many a day we got up from the 
table, feeling like we were ready to 
sit right down again and start the 
meal over. The only thing every- 
body in Shanghai talked about was 
food. You can’t begin to imagine 
how we enjoyed the butter, meat, 
chocolates and raisins that came in 
that famous package from America. 
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‘The Chinese are wild with joy at 
their liberation. For the last two 
years one hardly saw a smile on their 
faces, but now they are rejoicing and 
donating comforts to the soldiers and 
the internees. 

There were ten or more religious 
communities represented in our in- 
ternment camp. During the years 
of internment, we had three deaths, 
two final professions, four first vows, 
five receptions . . . so. you see that 
God’s work can flourish under any 
condition at any time. We were all 
one big religious community, living 
in the spirit of the Catholic Church, 
praying and doing all we could for 
the interest of Christ’s Church in 
China. 


FIELD MASS 


Shortly after our liberation, there 
was a Field Mass for the American 
Military at the Shanghai Race 
Course. The Loretto Sisters were 
asked to decorate the altar, so six of 
us went one morning with our lunch 
and worked on the altar until dark. 
The celebrant, deacon and sub- 


deacon at the Mass were Army chap- 


lains. One hundred and three sol- 
diers received Communion, and also 
two WAC’s. 

After the Mass, as we were putting 
away the vestments, two soldiers 
came up to talk to us. One turned 
out to be a relative of Sister Rose 
Agatha of Wuchang, and the other 
was a boy who studied in a Loretto 
Schoo] in El Paso. An engineer on 
the U.S.S. Nashville, who is related 
to Sister Grace Clare, came to see 
her, and she was delighted with his 
visit. We all envied her because she 
also received two long letters from 
home. How we look for letters! 

Shanghai is in the chaos of politi- 
cal and military reconstruction. Resi- 
dences of any size have been requi- 
sitioned by the military, and rent 
demands are exorbitant. The prices 


‘of every commodity are beyond im- 


agination. 


E REOPENED our school in 

Shanghai. When the people got 
wind of this, many of them wanted 
to enroll, but under the circum- 
stances, we have had to limit our 
registration to the pupils we had 
before the war. The Religious of 
the Sacred Heart have reopened their 
school, too, but are holding morning 
sessions only. They graciously of- 
fered to let us use their classrooms in 
the afternoon. 
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Back to school. Chinese are diligent and earnest students. 


Besides our afternoon classes, we 
still have our commercial, sewing 
and musical classes in the morning, 
so we shall be able to make ends 
meet. Most of the pupils are Chi- 
nese, a diligent and earnest group. 

During our internment all our 
furniture was stored in four different 
places in Shanghai. Getting it all 
together again will be lots of fun. 
And getting back to roomy quarters 
will be such a change from the camp. 
There we were all living in one 
room. This room was our com- 
munity-room, living room, bedroom, 
and sometimes the chapel. We just 
had space enough between every- 
thing for one-way traffic. The cutest 
thing we had was a stove. Its body 
was a little larger than a top hat, 
and the chimney was made of two 
meat cans. We burned charcoal. 


HOME TO HANYANG 


Already some of the Sisters who 
were interned have gone back to 
their work in Hanyang. They packed 
their few belongings and got on 
a train for Nanking and took a boat 
from there to Hankow, which is 
across the river from Hanyang. At 


present it is not safe to sail from 
Shanghai to Nanking because of the 
mines still in the channel, but never- 
theless, Sister Nicholas and Sister 
Nerinckx Marie left Shanghai for 
Nanking on a transport that was 
going up the river with provisions. 
They were lucky enough to get a 
place on it, as did two St. Columban 
Fathers, with all the luggage, trunks 
and boxes belonging to the Sisters 
and priests in the Wuhan cities. 

A Catholic Chinese, the owner of 
a shipping company between Nan- 
king and Hankow, is taking all the 
missionaries who were interned back 
to their missions free. Sister Stella, 
Sister Clementia and Father Murray 
reached Hanyang safely on October 
22, just in time for the Feast of 
Christ the King. 

Sister Justa is well and busy at St. 
Mary’s in Hanyang, as is Sister Isa- 
bel. Sister Patricia is delighted that 
the “travelers’’ have returned. She 
looks very frail, for the strain of the 
war was harder on her than on the 
rest of us. 

Bishop Galvin said Mass for the 
Lorettines on their first morning 
back in Hanyang. He is our “Father 
Nerinckx” of China. 
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The Rooster 
and the Clock 


6¢ A ND THAT,” said Sister Rosel- 

la, gently closing a book and 
resting her hands on top of it, “is 
the story of St. Colman. Of course, 
we can’t do all the wonderful things 
our Saint did, but we can try to imi- 
tate him in little things. And now, 
children, we will have our History 
lesson for today.” 

The class sighed audibly and shuf- 
fled around with little classroom 
noises, as the pupils reached into 
their desks for their history books. 
All except little Bobby Burke—he 
was still sitting with his head 
propped up by a chubby fist under 


his chin, and was lost in dreams - 


about St. Colman. 

Under his tousled hair, the whole 
story was beginning again. He could 
see it as clearly as if he were at the 
movies, watching his favorite cowboy, 
Roy Rogers, going through the show 
for the second time. St. Colman 
naturally was different. He had any 
cowboy beat a mile. 

Bobby saw on the imaginative 
screen of his mind St. Colman, a 
handsome young man, who had all 
the things any boy would give his 
last penny to get. But then one day 
St. Colman said to himself: “All 
these things might be all right for 
some people, but I’m going to give 
everything I have to God.” 

So he sold everything and gave 
the money away and then went to 
live in a hut by himself. The only 
things he had were a book, a rooster, 
a mouse and a fly ... the funniest 
collection you could imagine. 

What did Sister say about them? 
Oh, yes! Each had a special job—the 
rooster had to crow in the middle of 
the night to get the Saint up to pray, 
and then, when St. Colman had fin- 
ished his prayers and went back to 
bed for a couple of hours, the mouse 
was supposed to nibble on his ear 
’ in the morning to wake him up. 

Then there was the fly. He had 
the strangest job of all. During the 
day, if St. Colman was called away 
to help somebody in need, when he 
was studying, he motioned to the fly, 
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who was always nearby, to come and 
stand on a word in the book to mark 
his place... 

“Well, Robert Burke, what are the 
dates of the Civil War?” Like a soap 
bubble bursting against the ceiling, 
Bobby’s day-dream shattered when 
he heard Sister Rosella’s question. 
The class tittered. Bobby’s face 
turned red, and he plunged his hand 
into his desk for his history book. 
Just then — ding-a-ling-a-ling-a-ling 
went the bell for the mid-day recess. 

“Young man, pay a little more at- 
tention next time,” said Sister, as the 
class stood up to say the Angelus. 


Ses SCHOOL that day, Bobby 

kept thinking about St. Colman, 
how he sold everything he had and 
gave the money to the poor. “Why 
couldn’t I do that?’ said Bobby to 
himself, “... and give all the money 
to the missions, and then maybe get 
a rooster, a mouse and a fly just like 
St. Colman.” 

The more he thought about it, the 
better he liked the idea. Bobby 
wasn’t one to waste time, so he went 
home and began to wonder where 
he should start. There were so many 
things around the house to get rid of. 
“There’s the clock on the mantle,” 
said Bobby, “I'll start with that!” 

He pulled over a chair, climbed 
up on it, picked up the clock and 
stepped down to the floor. He had 
no sooner got to the floor, when the 
clock chimes began to go crazily, and 
he thought they would never stop. 


‘What’s going on out there in the 
living room?” asked his mother from 
the kitchen, and she walked into the 
room. “And where, may I ask, do 
you think you’re going with the 
clock?”’ she asked. 

“I’m going to sell it... I’m going 


_to sell everything and give the money 


to the Chinese mission,” said Bobby 
all flustered at being discovered. 

“You're going to do nothing of the 
kind, young man. Put that clock 
right back where you found it and 
march down to the store for the gro- 
ceries.” 

“But...” “No ‘buts’ put the clock 
right back where you found it!” 

Bobby was disappointed, but obe- 
diently got up on the chair again and 
put the clock back on the mantle 
where it began to chime all over 
again, as if to say that it was happy 
to be there. “Oh, shut up!” said 
Bobby as he went out of the room 
and started down the street. 

On his way to the grocery’s, he 
came to the church and dropped in 
for a visit. He knelt up at the altar- 
rail where he liked to pray and said: 

“Dear God, I guess I can’t sell 
everything after all and give the — 
money to the missions. I don’t think 
my Father and Mother would like it. 
But this is something I can do. Every 
day I’m going to pray for your mis- 
sionaries, even if it’s only a Hail 
Mary. I hope that will be all right.” 

And somehow, as he genuflected 
and left the church, he knew it 


would be. 
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In the Mail 


Pupils of Room 21, St.’ Joseph’s, 
Hartford, Conn. 


We are sending you twenty-two dol- 
lars. Mission-minded, we remain .. . 

And mission-minded may you always 
remain! 


Francis Doyle, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

We are very happy to be able to do 
something for St. Columban’s Foreign 
Mission Society. 

Happy days in St. John Evangelist’s, 
Schenectady mean happy days in the 
missions, too. 


Mary Jo Keller, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


We had a ball game for the missions 
yesterday. 

A ball game for the missions puts you 
in a very Big League indeed. 


Joseph Hovorka, 
Berwyn, IIl. 


The whole room enjoys THE Far 
East very much. 

I'll bet even the walls shake when the 
joke page is read. 


Anna Louise Frederick, 
Louisville, Ky. 

We have worked very hard since the 
beginning of the year, sometimes doing 
without ice cream, candy and other 
- things, to help the missions. 

It’s the people who can do without 
things that get things done—like these 
Columites in St. Martin’s. 


FROM HAWAII 
Kuta SANATORIUM 


WaIAKoA, Maur, T. H. 

It all started when I was in Honolulu 
and took sick there. Later I was sent 
to this sanatorium here on Maui. My 
girl friend, a Japanese, who found out 
about my sickness, couldn’t come to see 
me; so she went down to Our Lady of 
Peace Cathedral and subscribed to this 
magazine for me. Later she wrote to me 
about it and you can imagine how 
happy I was. I appreciate very much 
what she has done for me that’s how I 
came to be a member of St. Colum- 
ban’s, 

Again I want you to know that I have 
enjoyed THe Far East very much. May 
God’s blessing be upon you and the 
members of St. Columban’s.—CARoLINE 
‘TOLENTINO 


Mary Lou Abresch, St. Agnes Sch., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


I am a little girl in the first grade. I 
am happy to send a baptism offering for 
a baby girl. I would like her to be 
named Mary Bernadette. 

Is that Lou for Lourdes, Mary Lou? 


JANUARY, 1946 





THE ANGEL OF THE PEARLS 


Now the angels up in heaven have a thousand things to do, 
But there’s one whose special interest is in little folks like you. 

He watches out and gathers up the prayers of boys and girls, 

And the name he has in Heaven is the Angel of the Pearls. 


You may think it’s nothing wonderful to kneel and say a prayer, 
But every time you do it, there comes flashing through the air 

A something bright and precious. See, the angel’s fingers twirl 
As he catches it and holds it up. Your prayer is now a pearl! 


Oh, he’s watching in the morning and he’s watching all the day 
And all the night he’s watching out for every prayer you say. 
He never, never misses one, so any boy or girl 

From any place, at any time, can send him up a pearl. 


He never gets too many and he welcomes every one. 

And he gives it to Our Lady, who presents it to her Son. 

(That makes it near and dear to Him) and then the boy or girl 
Is blessed by God in Heaven for the prayer that’s now a pearl. 


The angel then goes over to a crown that’s made to measure 
To fit’a certain little head, and next, with keenest pleasure, 
He sets this latest pearl into your crown and then he stands, 
In breathless admiration of the glory in his hands! 


This angel is an expert and can tell as quick as thought 

If pearls are good or only fair, and sometimes he has caught 
An ugly, burnt-out cinder that could never, never pass; 

You send no pearl to Heaven when you laugh or talk at Mass. 


But prayers well said at Mass are what the angel loves to see, 
And he loves the shining string of pearls we call a rosary; 
And here’s a little secret that keeps pearls from being dull: 
A prayer that’s said for souls in need is doubly beautiful. 


Oh, the angels up in Heaven have a thousand things to do, 

But there’s one whose special interest ts in little folks like you. 

He gives to God, through Mary, all the prayers of boys and girls 

And ’twas Mother Mary christened him “the Angel of the Pearls!” 
Nanky Poo 


OO, OS e Se Se Ge Se Ge o%e Ma ota cece stocto coco se cie ce ete nee o%e 0% 2%, 
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YOUR NAME IN PRINT 

Flipping through the golden records of 
mission victories, Colum sees many a 
name. No tiniest mite is given without 
the name of the giver being entered in 
the great books of Heaven. Sometimes 
these names appear in THE Far East, too. 
But all of them do not appear. Colum 
takes a name here or a name there and it 
may appear this month and it may be 
crowded out, and the most generous heart 
may never be mentioned. It’s better that 
way, isn’t it? Colum’s friends help the 
missions for Our Lord’s sake, not to get 
their names in print. Colum knows that 


and appreciates their desire to avoid van- 
ity, which so easily creeps into the best 
actions like a worm into the nicest fruit. 

So when Colum mentions a friendly 
reader here or a lively school there, it 
doesn’t mean that other readers, not men- 
tioned, are not friendly too or that the 
children of other schools are not as good 
—maybe better—missionaries. 


Pudsy Kelly’s Follower is a book of 
Nanky Poo’s verses, illustrated. It is just 
the thing for religion class or school pro- 
grams. It is sent for $1.00, postpaid. Order 
from Colum, St. Columbans, Nebr. 
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NO PRIVACY 

The man from the country was ac- 
cused of assault and battery. 

“Why,” asked the judged sternly, “did 
you commit this unprovoked attack on 
the assistant at the telegraph officer”’ 

“It wasn’t unprovoked, your honor 
_ I handed him a telegram to send to my 
sweetheart, and right away he began to 
Fea tt; 


TOO MUCH HELP 

“Can anyone tell me what an orphan 
is?’ asked the teacher. 

No one seemed to know. 

“Well, I am an orphan,” explained 
_ the teacher, helping them out. 

Little Willie raised his hand and ex- 
claimed: 

“An orphan is a woman that wants 
. to get married and can’t.” 


HE PROBABLY HAS! 

Litle Mary was writing to her father 
who had been drafted. 

“Dear daddy, we are all well and 
happy. The baby is growing every day 
and seems to have a great deal more 
sense than she used to have. Hoping 
the same of you, I remain, your daugh- 
ter, Mary.” 


ARISTOCRATS 

“My family can trace its ancestry fur- 
ther back than William the Conqueror.” 

“I suppose next you'll be telling me 
your ancestors came over on the May- 
flower?’ 

“Certainly not; my people had their 
own yacht!” 


Za 
a2 


AN ANTHOLOGY 

The bride of the struggling young 
author was the belle of the ball. 

“She’s charming,” remarked a friend 
to the husband. “Her gown is a positive 
poem.” 

“Not a poem, lady,” replied the author 
sadly. “Fifteen poems, two short stories 
and five articles.” 


HE KNEW 

Mother: ‘I don’t see why you should 
get mad with Bill just because he asked 
if you could dance.” 

Daughter: “I know, mother, but I was 
dancing with him when he asked me.” 


AND GREENER 

Housewife (seeing tramp pretending 
to eat grass on the front lawn): “What 
is wrong?” 

Tramp: “I’m so hungry, I’m eating 
this grass.” 

Housewife: “You poor man. Come 
around to the back. The grass is longer 
there.” 


GOLD FISH BOWL 

Doctor: “You are drinking unfiltered 
water, which swarms with animal organ- 
isms. You should have it boiled; that 
will kill them.” 

Patient: “Well, I think I’d rather be 
an aquarium than a cemetery.” 


PASSED ON 
“Do you know, Mr. Meek,” said the 
fussy woman to the harrassed grocer, 
“when I came into your store, I had a 
dreadful headache. I’ve lost it now.” 
“Don’t worry, madam,” replied the 





AIMS TO PLEASE 

Mrs. Smythe: “Do you know how to 
serve company?” 

New maid: “Yes, ma’am. Either way.” 

Mrs. Smythe: “What do you mean by 
that?” 

Maid: “So they'll come again or so 
they won’t.” 


LAST WORDS 

Wife: “I see in the paper that many 
accidents occur in the kitchens of our 
homes.” 

Husband: “Yes, and we men have 
to eat them and pretend we like them.” 


THIS WONDERFUL WORLD 

Frank: “When I read about the mar- 
vels of electricity—well, it just makes me 
stop and think.” 

Mary: “Well, well! Isn’t it wonderful 
what electricity will do!” 


WHO’S THE TEACHER? 

The expert had condescended to teach 
the new member how to play golf. Plac- 
ing the ball on the tee and pointing to 
the flag on the green, he explained: 
“You must drive the ball as near to that 
flag as you can.” 

The novice teed off and the ball 
stopped a foot from the cup. The ex- 
pert was amazed, but the other merely 
asked: ‘‘What do I do next?” 

“You knock it into the hole,” he re- 
plied. 

“Into the hole!” exclaimed the be- 
ginner. “Why didn’t you tell me that 
back there.” 


ve weary grocer, “it’s not lost—I’ve got it.” SMART GIRL 
The teacher had just finished telli 
Deg MoM OR ELSE Just finished telling 
Ree After all is said and Patient: “Doctor, are you sure I have the class about the lion. Haase: “Can 
Be f ice Wath ee iad 8 ti Ooce _ anyone name an animal that the lion 
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der if that glorious moment will ever 
come?” 


OUTSMARTED 

Little boy: “I want an empty bottle, 
please.” 

Clerk: “Five cents, unless you want 
something in it. It’s free then.” 

Little boy: “All right, put a cork in 
tly 
WHAT STATE? 

Sailor: “I’m sorry I’m dancing so 
poorly. I’m a little stiff from polo.” 

Partner: “It’s a matter of indifference 
to me where you're from.” 
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scribe for pneumonia and the patient 
dies of something else.” 

Doctor (assuming dignity): “When I 
prescribe for pneumonia, you die of 
pneumonia.” 


HOW TRUE! 

The brilliant lawyer was trying to 
browbeat the little old lady in the wit- 
ness box. 

“You say you have no education, but 
you answered my questions smartly 


enough.” 


The witness calmly replied: “You 
don’t have to be a scholar to answer 
silly questions.” 


“Please teacher,” answered a little girl 
in the back row, “the lioness.” 


MONOTONOUS 

Seasick passenger (on friend’s yacht): 
“How about turning back? After all, 
when you've seen one wave, you’ve seen 
them all.” : 


WHITE OR RYE : 
Waitress: “What’s yours?” 
Customer: “I feel like a sandwich.” 
Waitress: “Don’t get smart. Just give 
me your order. I can’t help it if the place 


is crowded.” 
TefAREAsT 


St. Columban’s Foreign Mission Society 





Father Timothy P. 
Connolly joined St. 
Columban’s in 1935, 
about ten _ years 
after his ordina- 
tion. He has held 
the responsible po- 
sition of Regional 
Bursar since 1937. 


Father Edward 
MacElroy, younger 
brother of Father 
Owen, went to Chi- 
ha in 1936, a year 


after his ordina- 
tion. He has served 
AS erector.; OL St. 
Columban’s semi- 
nary for native 
clergy in Nancheng. 












Father Michael 
Donoher was or- 
dained in 1933 and 
went out to the 
Philippines a year 
later. Stationed first 
at Lingayen on Lu- 
zon, he was trans- 
ferred to Silang. 


Father Owen Mac- 
Elroy, ordained in 
1926, was professor 
of Greek, Latin and 
English at St. 
Columban’s Semi- 
nary -in_ Silver 
Creek. Since 1942 
he has been at- 
tached to the office 
in Nebraska. 


SUPPORT 
The missions and missionaries 
of St. Columban depend entirely 
on your charity. 
For Our Benefactors 
The Pope’s Apostolic Bless- 
ing * 2,500 Masses yearly for 
living and dead *« Solemn Re- 
quiem Mass each November * 
Office of Dead monthly by semi- 
narians * Special prayers in sem- 
inaries daily + Share in merits 
of mission work. 
In Your Will 
Form of Bequest: I hereby 
give and bequeath to St. Colum- 
ban’s Foreign Mission Society, 
incorporated under the laws of 
the State of Nebraska, the sum 
of $........ for the purpose of 
the said Society as specified in 
the articles of incorporation. 


St. Columban’s was founded in 
1918 by Bishop Galvin, and now 
has 410 secular missionary priests. 


Associate Membership — (In- 
cluding Spiritual Benefits and THE 
Far East) Offering: $1.00 a year. 
Perpetual Membership: $50. (Can 
be paid in installments) . 


Legal Title—St. Columban’s For- 
eign Mission Society, incorporated 
in Nebraska, New York, Rhode 
Island and California. 


Seminaries — St. Columbans, 
Nebr., Silver Creek, N .Y., Bristol, 
R. I., Milton, Mass. 


Mission Houses—1017 Elden 
Ave., Los Angeles; 2444 Congress 
St., N. San Diego, Calif.; St. Colum- 
ban’s, Perryville, Maryland; 287 
Rue Maresca, Shanghai. 





Mission Fields—China (2), Ko- 
rea (2), Burma (1), Philippines 
(19 parishes) . 





It’s not all study at St. Columban’s Seminary at Silver 
Creek, N. Y. Here two students take a hand at farm 
work as they bring the calves out to pasture. 


Write and make checks payable to: 
FATHER PAUL WALDRON, Superior, ST. COLUMBANS, NEBR. 





In the Wake of War ie Ge 
The Missions Continue 




















CENES of ruin and utter destruction meet the eyes of Columban mis- 
sionaries as they return, after 34 months in internment, to their mis- 
sion stations—five are completely destroyed; all are damaged. These sol- 
diers of God are not leaving Burma. They enlisted for life... to work for 
eternity. They are eager to stay, but unless you help them, their hands 
are tied.’ Churches, schools, hospitals, orphanages, equipment — all are 


needed. These priests look for your help now more than ever before— 
not for themselves, but for Christ and His work. 


Dear Father: 


God bless the missionaries who are staying in war-devastated 


Burma. I am enclosing a donation of $............. It is my Clip and Mail to: 
way of easing their burden. 


: Rey. Paul Waldron, 
Sincerely yours, 

INEIAN Goo oi af vie We SMe oS) cee Resta ode esa oye oih CORR ee eee St. Columbans, Nebraska 
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